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The Social Life of the Hebrews. By Rev. Edward Day. [The 
Semitic Series, edited by Professor J. A. Craig. ] New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. Pp. viii + 255. $1.25. 

The author's modest characterization of his work as "an honest 
and painstaking attempt to depict the social life of the Hebrews" 
is a thoroughly accurate verdict. He has evidently worked with 
unremitting labor upon the collection and sifting of his materials. 
His conclusions are the outcome of his own thinking, and the form of 
their presentation is that of his own choosing. The book, as a whole, 
represents original judgments and convictions, and is not a rehash 
of a mass of undigested facts drawn without discrimination from a 
variety of modern sources. His point of view is that of advanced 
critical scholars, and the names of the leaders of this school appear 
frequently on the author's pages, though he does not hesitate to 
judge between them and affirm his own conclusions, even if these 
contravene the views of the foremost of the critics. We have to deal, 
therefore, with an original student who, though hitherto not widely 
known in this field, is independent and fearless. Only seldom does 
he slip in critical matters, as, for example, when he quotes from one 
of the unauthentic doxologies of Amos (p. 218). 

His subject is as important as it is difficult. A treatment of it on 
the basis of the generally recognized critical position is most desirable, 
since only thus can the proper distinctions between epochs be made 
and an intelligible history of social progress be traced. The material 
itself must be gathered from documents having quite different aims, 
and is hence almost entirely incidental. Often the question is as 
much a matter of interpretation as anything else, and the interpreter 
must have a wide knowledge of the facts of primitive society, and 
particularly of Semitic life. In the latter respect, we fear the author 
is not so well furnished as in his critical apparatus. His understand- 
ing of primitive society is vague. He uses words such as "clan," 
"sept," "tribe," without clear definitions or distinctions. His treat- 
ment of Semitic sacrifice is a jumble of the communion and tribute 
ideas, without apparently any conception that these are fundamentally 
different. While referring to W. R. Smith's Religion of the Semites, 
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he does not seem to have grasped that scholar's fundamental position. 
His statement that names like Ishbaal, etc., "reveal that Baal was 
long held in honor among the Hebrews," leads us to wonder, among 
other things, whether he regards "Baal" as a national deity like 
Yahweh. 

The contents are organized under two great historical periods : 
"The Time of the Judges" and " The Time of the Monarchy." The 
subjects of the former part are " Environment," "The Clan," "The 
Family," " Social Significance of Sacrifice," " Influence of Individuals," 
" Industry, Trade and Travel," " Characteristic Stories," " Religion of 
the People," "The Rise of Nationalism." Rubrics of a somewhat 
similar character, but in greater variety, are used to group the material 
of the latter period. 

To one reader, at least, the book has proved exceedingly hard 
reading. The style is choppy, the meaning often hazy. What can 
one make out of a sentence like this : "The higher critics are quick to 
respond to the evidence of a much earlier date ; though they are quite 
generally agreed that it is unsafe to assert that they cultivated letters 
prior to the times of the settlement of Caanan by these nomads" 
(p. 165)? There is too much of this slipshod writing, too many 
remarks, digressions, compliments to modern writers, and admonitions 
to readers, all of which should either be excised or put into foot- 
notes. Probable misprints are "confidentially" (p. 141, last line) for 
"confidently," and "fortification" (p. 145, 1. 16) for "fermenta- 
tion " (?). But, beyond all this, the plan is not so clearly worked 
out as to give any satisfying or definite landmarks of progress in 
Hebrew society. The author's method fails to leave the impression 
of any salient points or large masses of characteristic features. Details 
are not used to illustrate general situations, but rather stand for 
themselves, and are confusing by their amount or unilluminating by 
their scantiness. 

Still, it is always easier to criticise and feel dissatisfaction with 
another's work than successfully to realize an ideal oneself. Perhaps 
we had expected too much, or at least more than the sources of infor- 
mation themselves can be made to yield. One must remember that 
this is a first attempt to present the subject in the light of our modern 
analysis of the biblical books. To say that it would have been 
improved by a more careful grouping of facts and a more chastened 
literary style is not to deny to the work the qualities of originality, 
seriousness, candor, great industry, and hearty sympathy with the 
subject. G. S. G. 



